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LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN WISCONSIN. 


The three general types of local government in the United 
States, the town, the county and the mixed system, repre- 
sented respectively by New England, Virginia and New York, 
have contended for the mastery on the soil of Wisconsin. It 
is the special aim of this sketch to set forth only what had a 
direct bearing on this struggle, passing by, also, those features 
of the town or the district, such as the courts and the admin- 
istration of justice, in which Wisconsin, from the present 
point of view, offers nothing peculiar. 

The present Wisconsin was a part of Illinois Territory. 
Owing partly to the original claim of Virginia to the region 
which became the State of Illinois, a claim strengthened by 
the conquests of George Rogers Clark in 1778, and partly 
to the geographical relations of Virginia, Kentucky and IIli- 
nois, the population of Illinois in 1818, confined to the 
northern half of the State, was mainly of Southern origin ; 
and Southern influences controlled all political affairs and 
moulded the institutions. Thus the local institutions of the 
South were left as a heritage to Wisconsin, in common 
with Michigan, when severed from Illinois. In 1818 a 
law of Michigan Territory made it the duty of the gov- 
ernor to appoint for each county three commissioners, with 
the usual power over local matters. The confirmation of 
this system in a Territory whose inhabitants were then mostly 
of Northern birth, was probably due to the sparse settle- 
ment, which would have made the town organization imprac- 
ticable. This law remained in force until 1827; but it was 
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provided in 1825, that the commissioners should be elected by 
the people of the county. 

In that portion of the Territory west of Lake Michigan, 
however, the act of 1818 had little effect for several years. 
Green Bay, which in 1824 had only about six hundred inhab- 
itants, and Prairie du Chien, with an even smaller population, 
were the only settlements in the State.’ At the former settle- 
ment there were justices of the peace; but their jurisdiction, 
besides being, as a matter of course, limited in extent, was 
very irregular in exercise; and military rule prevailed till 
1824. In that year regular terms of a new court established 
by law of Congress the year before were held at Prairie du 
Chien and Green Bay by Judge James D. Doty. And there- 
after the civil power bore complete sway. 

At Prairie du Chien a civil jurisdiction above the com- 
petence of a justice of the peace seems to have been established 
a little earlier than at Green Bay.’ But there, too, the gov- 
ernment was essentially military until 1822.‘ In that year 
the borough of Prairie du Chien was incorporated. There 
were to be elected a warden and two burgesses, corresponding 
to the president and trustees of our villages. The organiza- 
tion and powers of Prairie du Chien “borough” were essen- 
tially the same as those of villages in Wisconsin and other 
States. With the exception of Green Bay, incorporated in 
1838, this is the only instance of the use of the term “ bor- 
ough” in Wisconsin. These early laws were copied from the 
codes of Eastern States, and the one for the incorporation of 
Prairie du Chien was taken from the statutes of Connecticut 


Except a very small one at La Pointe, which, for the present purpose, 
may be left out of account. 

*For some account of rude frontier justice and an idea of the kind of 
government west of Lake Michigan prior to 1825, see, besides the refer- 
ences in the note below, Wisconsin Historical Collections, 1, 59-61; II, 87-90, 
105-7, 120-2, 126; III, 248-9; IV, 165-6. 

*See especially Wis. Hist. Coll., II, 115. ' 

* Instances of arbitrary and oppressive acts on the part of the officers of 
the posts may be found in Wis. Hist. Coll., 11, 84-6, 128-9, 229-30, 250. 
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and Ohio. Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Connecticut are 
the only States that have “boroughs.” And the name as 
applied here, doubtless came from the Connecticut laws. 
“ The borough,” says the annalist of Prairie du Chien, “ passed 
and repealed by-laws for about three years and stopped busi- 
ness in 1825.” 

It was the influence of Governor Cass, who, born and bred 
in New Hampshire, was thoroughly imbued with New Eng- 
land ideas of local government, that led Congress in 1827 to 
establish the New York system in Michigan Territory. The 
county commissioner system was abolished, and towns were 
organized. Each town was to elect one supervisor, and the 
supervisors from all the towns in the county were collectively 
to form a county board. The towns had the more important 
business, ¢. g., control of highways, management of poor- 
houses, supervision of schools ; but town accounts were audited 
and allowed by the county board. 

As far as the present territory of Wisconsin is concerned, 
this law is of little account. The towns of Green Bay and 
St. Anthony, which included respectively the villages of 
Green Bay and Prairie du Chien, were then the only settled 
portions of Wisconsin, and hence the only parts having 
regular civil government. These towns were specially ex- 
cepted from this law of 1827, and given a special organization 
better suited to the scant population. In each were to be 
elected three supervisors, who were to perform the duties of 
both town and county supervisors. This was virtually the 
old system. There appear to have been no towns organized 
in the present Wisconsin, under this law. 

Many acts relating to the county, town and school district 
may be found on the Michigan Territory statute books from 
1827 to 1835.' But these had little operation in the unsettled 


1It is worthy of note that there was some confusion in the use of the 
terms “town” and “township” in these and after years, the latter term 
being sometimes used to designate the civil sub-division. See page 15 of 
the present sketch for a quite recent instance of confusion of these words 
on the part of our law-makers. 
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and undeveloped country west of the lake, and such changes 
as were made in the distribution of powers between county 
and town were very slight. It was not until after the organi- 
zation of Wisconsin Territory in 1836 that any important 
alteration took place. The discovery of lead in southwestern 
Wisconsin in 1827, brought a large immigration, chiefly from 
Southern States, into that region during the next decade. 
Thus, in the new territory, the Southern people of the lead 
region formed the majority, and in 1837 established the system 
of county commissioners. This shows the strong sympathies 
of southwestern Wisconsin with Southern institutions. 

In 1836 was passed a general law of village incorporation, 
and in 1838 towns were organized for judicial and police pur- 
poses, and given some minor power in regard to roads. 

The statute books of the first years of the Territory show 
numerous instances of direct control of local affairs through 
special acts of the legislature. Thus counties were authorized 
to build bridges and levy taxes therefor, to borrow money, set 
off towns, sell lands, open roads, etc. So also towns were 
empowered to borrow money and school districts to levy taxes. 
But by the law of 1841, presently to be described, this inter- 
ference with local concerns was largely prevented by the 
enactment of general regulations. The more extensive and 
complex the local business the greater becomes the evil and in 
fact the impracticability of special legislation. 

The Black Hawk expedition of 1832 had reported a rich 
farming region on the western shore of Lake Michigan. The 
land was purchased from the Indians, and an immense immi- 
gration immediately took place from New England and New 
York. This new element soon overbalanced the population 
of the lead region. A demand arose for the restoration of the 
more democratic form of local government, and in 1841 North- 
ern influences and ideas once more triumphed.’ Numerous 


'“An act to provide for the government of the several towns in the 
Territory and for the revision of county government” (1841). 
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petitions for the change had been presented to the legislature, 
chiefly from citizens of the eastern counties, while petitions on at 
the other side came from the lead region. In some localities 
the results of the county commissioner system had caused 
considerable dissatisfaction. Newspaper editorials denounced 
the existing system as “anti-democratic,” and as causing 
“heavy taxes and unequal and improper assessments.” ‘ Each 
town,” said The Milwaukee Sentinel of September 8, 1840, “ is 
most competent to judge of its own wants and regulate its own 
affairs, and if left to itself would better secure the interests of 
its inhabitants than a more remote, expensive, and to them, in 
a measure, irresponsible body.” These extracts sum up the 
chief grounds on which the county-commissioner plan was 4. 
opposed. In some localities also, as in Washington county, » 
the requirements of the increasing population burdened the 
three commissioners with an excessive amount of work in 
regard to roads, schools, valuation, and levy of taxes. A 
larger body became necessary to cope with the growth of local 
business. The continued attachment of the people of the lead ‘ 
region to the existing system was doubtless due solely to their 
Southern proclivities. 
The new law provided that the people of each county might 
vote “for” or “against” county government. The vote was 
taken at the general election in 1841; and the returns, as 
reported to the legislature on February 3, 1842, show that the 
eastern counties, settled by Northern people, voted by large 
majorities against county government, while Green, Crawford, 
and Iowa counties voted for the old system.' In the spring 
of 1842 the change was thus effected in the counties of Jeffer- 
son, Milwaukee, Walworth, Racine, Fond du Lac, Rock and 
Brown. Others made the change in succeeding years, so that 
when Wisconsin was admitted as a State, in 1848, all had 
adopted the town organization except the southwestern coun- 
ties,—Grant, Green, La Fayette, Iowa and Sauk. In these 
the Southern influence still prevailed. 


" House Jour., Wis. Terr. Legis., 1841, p. 224. 
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By the new State constitution, the legislature was required 
to establish “ but one system of town and county government, 
which shall be as uniform as practicable.”’ Accordingly the 
New York system, substantially what we now have, was 
adopted, and the southwestern counties were obliged to re-or- 
ganize on this plan.’ 

Perhaps no feature of the changes made is more important 
than that concerning the control of the common schools. Up 
to 1848 the arrangements for school management were very 
complicated. At first local school powers were vested in three 
sets of officers, namely, three town commissioners to pay wages, 
lay out districts, call meetings, three district directors to locate 
school houses, hire teachers and levy school taxes, and five 
town inspectors to examine and license teachers and inspect the 
schools. In 1839 the town commissioners were abolished, 
their powers being divided between the inspectors and the 
county commissioners. But in 1841 the town commissioners 
were restored, and five district officers, a clerk, a collector and 
three trustees were provided for. The outcome of such a system 
was the greatest confusion and consequent dissatisfaction.’ 
Yet it continued substantially unchanged till 1848. Since 
then a large part of the powers formerly vested in the town 
officers have been exercised by the district boards of three 
chosen in the respective districts themselves. The town com- 
missioners and inspectors were replaced by a town superin- 
tendent, who retained the functions of supervision and licens- 
ing of teachers, while the other powers formerly exercised by 
the town through its officers were given up to the districts. 
While this was an improvement on the cumbrous system 


" Const. of Wis., Art. 1V., sec. 23. 

*A mark of the peculiarity of the southwestern counties is seen in Art. 
XIV, sec. 12, of the Constitution; the Assembly districts of Grant, Iowa 
and La Fayette counties consisted of “ precincts” instead of towns. The 
same, however, is true also of an eastern county, Sheboygan. 

* For the early school system in Wisconsin see Whitford, Historical Sketch 
of Education in Wisconsin, pp. 24-28. 
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it superseded, a still further advance was made in 1862, when 
the town superintendency was abolished, the greater part of 
the duties of the office being transferred to a superintendent 
elected for the entire county. Abler men are thus secured for 
the work of school supervision, which is accordingly far more 
intelligent and effective.' 

Doubtless the southwestern counties would have retained 
the old system for many years but for the provision in the 
constitution requiring uniformity. The lead region must then 
have contained a large element, perhaps a majority, of citizens 
bred under Northern influences; but other causes than sec- 
tional prejudice or tradition were operating in favor of 
Southern methods of local government. It was urged, in 
numerous petitions to the legislature, that the system of three 
county commissioners involved less expense than that in which 
the governing body consisted of as many individuals as there 
were towns in the county. These petitions came from all 
portions of the State. 

Section 22, article IV, of the constitution reads, in part, 
“ The legislature may confer upon the boards of supervisors 
of the several counties” certain powers, thus implying that 
the “uniform” system established by the legislature should 
be the supervisor system. This term and that of Commis- 
sioner had come to have definite and distinct meanings; 
and were in common usage, in legal signification, and in the 
intent of the framers of the constitution, not interchangeable. 
The one, by general and legal usage, designated the system of 
New York, in which the county board consists of supervisors 
from the towns; by the other was understood the system of 
commissioners chosen for the entire county. The bill pre- 
sented to the legislature provided that the “county board of 
supervisors should consist of three electors,” one to be elected 
in each of the three districts in which the county was to be 
divided. But in those counties that contained three or more 


1 The development of town control of schools is spoken of, p. 15, below. 
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assembly districts a supervisor was to be elected in each 
assembly district, and one additional supervisor for the county 
at large where there was an even number of assembly districts. 
This arrangement was made with the purpose of making 
the number of supervisors proportionate to the population of 
the respective counties ; and, in consequence, to the amount of 
business in regard to roads, schools, taxes, etc., to be transacted 
in each. Each county board would consist of at least three 
members, but the number in every county would be much 
smaller than under the existing system. As far as the rather 
limited business of the county is concerned, this was at least 
an approach to the spirit of the Virginia plan, with its con- 
centration of power in the hands of a few. But the main 
purpose of the supporters of the new plan was to have a 
smaller body to transact county business, and at the same time 
to adjust the number composing it to the population and public 
business of each county. The system in which each town fur- 
nishes a member of the county board, making a comparatively 
large number in that body, was regarded as too cumbersome 
and expensive for the newer and more thinly settled counties of 
the State. It was thought that, in these at least, business 
would be transacted with greater efficiency and dispatch by a 
board of three or five members. On the other hand, in the 
older counties, where population was denser and more com- 
pact, and where local affairs had attained a great extent and a 
considerable complexity, a larger board, securing representa- 
tion to each small locality, was deemed necessary. The extent 
of the financial and general interests involved in such counties 
demanded a large body to secure careful attention to the inter- 
ests of each locality. 

The people of these counties, therefore, regarded the new 
plan as a step backward ; as a return to the spirit of institu- 
. tions that the constitution had specially sought to avoid. The 
petitioners generally used the term “county commissioners ” 
to express the desired system, but the legislators who framed 
the law used the word “supervisors,” and thus evaded the 
plain and well-known intent of the constitution. 
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The opponents of the proposed plan accordingly argued 
that it was unconstitutional, and also urged its repugnance to 


the spirit and forms of democratic institutions. The minority 
report of the committee on town and county organization’ 
declared that the bill “contracts the representative privileges 
of the people and concentrates power in the hands of the few.” 
Further,—“ Person and property are periled. It is a miserly 
policy that seeks to put money into the scale against popular 
rights.” 

‘In accordance with a very general desire for a change in the 
county organization, the bill became a law.? The town organi- 
zation, however, remained intact ; and as the town with us is 
more prominent than the county, having in charge the most 
important local interests, this change in the county organiza- 
tion was of relatively small consequence. 

But it was of sufficient moment to secure repeated con- 
sideration on the part of succeeding legislatures ;* and from 
1867 on, a series of successful attempts on the part of some 
counties to secure an organization similar in effect, if not in 
form, to that which had prevailed from 1849 to 1861. We 
may take the case of Washington county as anexample. There, 
a special law of 1868 provided for a board of eight members, 
while its population entitled it to but three under the general 
law. The question was brought before the supreme court, 
which decided that the board of eight members was clearly 
illegal as being hostile to the uniformity in the different 
counties required by the constitution.‘ But several other 
counties,’ in the two or three years previous to 1870, made 


1 Wis. Assembly Jour., 1861, p. 563. 

* Laws of Wis., 1861, chapter 129. 

5See especially Laws of Wisconsin, 1862, chapter 399; 1865, chapter 75. 
By the latter act the biennial election provided for by the acts of 1861 and 
1862 was retained, but only part of the supervisors were to go out of office 
each year. 
“State ex rel. Peck vs. Riordan and others, 24 Wis., 484. 
‘Sheboygan, Green and Calumet. 
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similar changes in such manner as to conform to the constitu- 
tional provision ; at least, the question of the legality of their 
ization was not brought before the supreme court. 

In 1870 the supervisor system was restored. As in 1861, 
the unconstitutionality of the existing system, as evinced by 
the wording of the constitution, the debates in the conven- 
tion, and the manner in which the law was put in force, was 
urged on one side, while cheapness was the main argument on 
the other. Representation of each town in the county board 
was thought necessary to prevent injustice toward any one 
town and to bring the governing body into closer relations of 
responsibility to the tax-payers. The transfer of local busi- 
ness from the legislature to the county boards and the conse- 
quent reduction of the length of the sessions was also urged 
by the-advocates of the change. The argument in regard to 
cost was very strong, but the spirit of republican government 
triumphed over the consideration of expense, and the New 
York system was re-established and has continued in opera- 
tion to the present time. 

The general type and spirit of our local organisms, county, 
town and district, are not likely soon to undergo any change. 
Indeed the system of local government originating in New 
York and copied by Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin and Ne- 
braska, is the model to which the other States of the Union 
will, it is very probable, ultimately conform. And while 
rearrangements in the details, the minor and unessential points, 
are constantly taking place with every session of the legis- 
lature, there is at present no tendency to disturb the balance 
of power between the’ Wisconsin local organisms in respect to 
highways and general taxation. 

But as regards the two other most important local concerns, 
care of the poor and management of schools, there are tenden- 
cies toward important changes. 

It is at the option of any county to take the entire care of 
paupers into its own hands to the exclusion of the town. 
Where this is done the whole management is put into the 
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hands of three superintendents of the poor, chosen by the 
county board. Many counties have adopted this plan. In 
the same line, but in this case at the expense of the State, 
is the tendency to place the insane in county asylums instead 
of in the State hospitals, to which latter, accordingly, their 
name of hospital comes more fittingly to correspond. In 1888 
sixteen counties had county asylums for the chronic insane. 
This movement is due to the efforts of the State Board of 
Charities and Reform who advocate the county asylum as fur- 
nishing for the patients greater opportunities for occupation, 
freedom and individual treatment, and as being cheaper.’ 
Here, then, the county is somewhat gaining over the town. On 
the other hand, mention may be made of the town local option 
law, of which, however, few localities have taken advantage. 

As respects elementary education, now the very foremost 
object of local government, the establishment of town high 
schools, toward which a current, though yet very slow, has 
set in, will have a very great influence for the improvement 
and elevation of the whole public school system. -In 1869 
the township system? of school government, in which the clerks 
of the sub-districts constitute the town school board, was made 
optional ; but it had no popular hold, and in 1875 a law pro- 
viding for free high schools was passed, partly to encourage 
the adoption of the township system.* Comparatively few 
towns, however, have established it, but in some of these 
its value has been conclusively demonstrated. And one of 
the things at present most earnestly desired by leaders in 
school matters in the State is the general establishment of 
these town high schools.‘ 


1See Biennial Report of the State Board of Charities and Reform, 1887-8, 
p. xiv. 

For a comparison of the arguments for and against county system of poor 
relief see the Report for 1885-6, pp. 179-82, xv-xx. See also Report of 
1887-8, p. viii. 

* This, of course, ought to have been called in the statute the town system. 

*See Report of State Superintendent, pp. 33-34. 

* For the advantages of the town as compared with the district system, 
see School Laws of Wisconsin, 1885, pp. 150-2. 
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THE ENOCH PRATT FREE LIBRARY.* 
By LEWIS H. STEINER, Lrrr. D. 


About four hundred and?fifty years ‘ago, a great collector and 
lover of books—Richard de Bury, the Bishop of Durham—wrote 
thus in his Philobiblion: “Books delight us, when prosperity 
smiles upon us; they comfort us inseparably when stormy fortune 
frowns on us. They lend validity to human compacts, and no 
serious judgments are propounded without their help. Arts and 
sciences, all the advantages of which no mind can enumerate con- 
sist in books. How highly must we estimate the wondrous power 
of books, since through them we survey the utmost bounds of the 
world and time, and contemplate the things that are as well as 
those that are not, as it were in the mirror of eternity. In books 
we climb mountains and scan the deepest gulfs of the abyss; in 
books we behold the finny tribes that may not exist outside their 
native waters, distinguish the properties of streams and springs 
and of various lands ; from books we dig out gems and metals and 
the materials of every kind of mineral, and learn the virtues of 
herbs and trees and plants, and survey at will the whole progeny 
of Neptune, Ceres and Pluto.” And long before the good Bishop’s 
time King Solomon wrote, that “of making many books there is 
no end,” although he added, as if in gentle complaint thereat, 
“ much study is a weariness of the flesh.” 

For centuries even after the time of Richard, the number of 
those who could use the books that were collected by the biblio- 
philist, through purchase, presentation or wearisome copying, was 
small indeed. Learning seemed to be confined to the clergy or to 
occasional students who were given to the practice of arts of doubt- 
ful propriety and therefore constantly under the suspicion of the 
ecclesiastical authorities. When the legal and medical professions 
began to claim a position among the learned there was evidence 


* This historical sketch of one of the best local institutions in Baltimore 
was read before a class in Social Science at the Johns Hopkins University. 
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of a wider extension of learning and a greater attention to the 
multiplication of books. The invention of printing and other 
causes, which need not be mentioned now, gave additional impetus 
to this movement towards the wider dissemination of books. The 
laity, by which I mean all not included in the three so-called 
learned professions, asserted its interest in, and right to investigate 
the contents of books and the secrets of nature or mind which 
these either explained or stimulated to the study of. Hence there 
was an increased demand for books and, as a natural result of 
that, a wholesome supply of the same. The writer had aroused 
the earnest desire of a few students, and these atill further stimu- 
lated an increase of writers. Literary and scientific interest was 
aroused and the department of letters was practically claimed to 
be, what it evidently was intended from the first to be, a Republic 
with no restriction of citizenship, based upon nationality, caste or 
profession. 

Hence libraries began to be something more than small reser- 
voirs of learning for the elect few, and they extended their limits 
so as to accommodate the increasing hosts of men and women 
thirsting after knowledge. Such libraries were probably first 
created and supported by institutions of learning, whether col- 
legiate or otherwise, or were sustained by royal bounty or liberal 
appropriations made by men of wealth. The next step would be 
joint ownership, established by the payment of a specified amount 
annually, creating what is known as a subscription library. This 
primarily was established by persons of the same profession or 
calling, so that the membership would be limited to those of a 
common pursuit. Next, a wider range was given to the library, 
and no restrictions were imposed upon applicants for its books. 
This now included all persons who felt themselves able to pay the 
subscription price, and hence its books were obliged to cover 
the various departments of literature so that a variety of tastes 
could be satisfied. Moreover, the privilege of carrying books 
home was introduced, and the reader was able to examine and 
study there that which he had secured by virtue of his annual 
subscription. This was a wonderful advance towards making the 
treasures contained in books accessible to the people, and in inter- 
esting families in what was valuable or simply amusing in libraries. 
_ Necessarily, however, these subscription libraries, covering so wide 
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a field, were obliged to devote a large proportion of their receipts 
to the purchase of books of a popular character, or of those which 
would give rudimentary instruction rather than extensive or pro- 
found dissertations in the more recondite branches of knowledge, so 
that the great advance of knowledge demanded the establishment of 
reference libraries on a large scale, which should be emphatically 
the homes of the students. This demand has been met, in our 
country, by large foundations, creating the Astor Library in New 
York, the Peabody in Baltimore, the Rush in Philadelphia, and 
the Newberry in Chicago; all of which are splendid monuments 
to the liberality and philanthropy of their founders, and of inesti- 
mable value to the earnest seeker after knowledge. They meet, 
with greater or less completeness, the wants of the special student 
and are doing a work that must tell, sooner or later, upon the 
whole country. 

But now the American idea asserted itself, that every citizen is 
entitled to whatever he may need in the acquirement of knowledge _ 
in any department, to which his inclination or bent may attract 
him. The library must be at his disposal without money or price, 
not only for purposes of study within its walls, but at his fireside 
and in his home circle. To secure this in some way was conceded 
to be an object worthy of every effort. Communities that felt this 
want resolved that it should be supplied, if in no other way, by 
direct taxation of its citizens, making private wealth contribute to 
the public good, knowing that an intelligent, wise community is a 
safer one for wealth and enterprise than one where ignorance pre- 
vails and vice claims the mastery. Many such free libraries have 
been established in this country, notably that at Boston, some 
forty years ago, the foundation of whose first building was laid 
September 17, 1855, and whose grand success and magnificent 
organization have been the inspiration which has originated and 
developed so many ambitious rivals in the United States. Its 
history exploded many fallacies with reference to the care that 
would be taken by the people of books placed at their command, 
and prepared the way for the exercise of that abiding faith, which 
has invited the public to partake of the stores of learning or 
amusement that might be offered for their edification or delectation. 

Here in Baltimore, without waiting for that development of 
interest that would justify such a slight sacrifice to establish a 


4 The Enoch Pratt Free Library. [108 


Free Public Library, has been secured at one stride all the advan- 
tages provided in the institutions established by taxation. On the 
21st of January, 1882, Mr. Enoch Pratt informed the city author- 
ities that he was about erecting a fire-proof building capable of 
holding 200,000 volumes, and would in addition erect branches in 
four quarters of the city, and furthermore give $833,333.33, pro- 
vided the city would grant and create an annuity of $50,000 per 
annum forever, payable quarterly, for the support and mainte- 
nance of a Free Public Library. After the necessary legal pre- 
liminaries to secure the acceptance of this offer were gone through, 
a Board of Trustees was placed in charge, an executive officer 
appointed, and on the 4th of January, 1886, a Central Library 
containing 20,000 volumes was thrown open to the public, and 
within eight weeks thereafter four branch libraries containing 
three thousand volumes each were also brought into service to aid 
in the same good work. In addition to the latter, on the fourth 
of November, 1888, a fifth branch library was added to the chain 
of buildings intended to bring good reading matter within the 
reach of the citizens—whether permanent or transient—of Balti- 
more. The number of books possessed by these libraries on the 
first of January, 1890, was 51,492 in the Central Library, and 
29,478 in the five branches, making a total on their catalogues of 
80,970 volumes. 

This library is absolutely free to all who will comply with the 
simple requirements laid down by its Board of Trustees. The 
founder states, in his letter transferring its management to the 
latter, that its advantages are “for all, rich and poor, without dis- 
tinction of race or color, who, when properly accredited, can take 
out the books if they will handle them carefully and return them.” 
The effort has been made to carry out this broad and magnificent 
offer in the spirit in which it was made by the philanthropist, who 
by thus contributing to the cultivation of the community, and by 
binding its citizens all together in a common pursuit of letters, 
has modestly erected an ever-enduring monument to himself and 
stimulated a host of similar endowments, in different parts of the 
country, from others whose wealth permitted such a luxury. 

The library is free to those who comply with its regulations. 
There must be regulations or restrictions in every organization, 
and law is a necessary element for the proper assertion and growth 
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of freedom. These restrictions are: with regard to age, that the 
applicant must be fourteen years old, and, furthermore, that some 
person acceptable to the library must be furnished as guarantor 
that he or she will comply with all its regulations. The practice 
ordinarily is to require that the guarantor should be a male citi- 
zen, whose name is found in the last edition of the City Directory. 
Armed with such endorsement the applicant presents himself at 
the registration counter, where after signing a pledge to obey the 
rules, he is furnished with a library card. This card gives him 
the right to obtain any one of almost all the books in the library, 
some few of special value or rarity being excepted, which can, 
however, be obtained for perusal in the reading room, and some 
others requiring the approval of the Librarian before they can be 
taken out. He obtains his book on condition that he will return 
it within fourteen days, and that he will not subject it to any 
abuse. If he does not comply with the former, he is charged a small 
fine for each day it is kept over time, and if the book is returned 
in a condition showing misuse, he is expected to meet the fine that 
may be imposed for this, which in extreme cases is of a sufficient 
amount to restore another copy to the library. This card, issued 
to him in the first case without price, is exchanged also when full 
without price, but if he should lose it then he is charged a small 
sum for a new one, and obliged to wait a short time before it is 
issued so as to find the lost card if possible. 

During the first four years of the existence of this library and 
its branches, 1,709,811 volumes were taken from its shelves by 
registered borrowers, all of which have been returned or paid for 
save sixty volumes. It has been found that, under careful super- 
vision, the people generally can be trusted with books from a 
public library, and that the vast majority will be returned in a 
fair condition. 

Attached to the library is a reading room, provided with nearly 
two hundred periodicals in English, German and French, and a 
goodly supply of Encyclopedias, Dictionaries, Commentaries and 
other books required to answer questions that may arise in daily 
life, or to assist the ordinary student in preparing his tasks. Com- 
plete sets of some of the standard Reviews are also near at hand, 
and at the service of the careful reader. Anyone, whether pro- 
vided with the borrower’s card or not, who conducts himself 
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respectfully and courteously, is permitted to examine and consult 
all this material, and indeed anything in the library is brought 
for his examination. Here the problem of “ no distinction of race, 
sex or color” has thus far been shown to be of easy solution, 
wherever an honest effort is made to grapple with the subject. 

As is usual in a free circulating library—for obvious reasons 
—contact with the books is only secured through the attendants. 
The applicant, after determining what book he wishes, gives his 
order for it, or rather for the number which is given to it in the 
printed Finding List or on the cards which represent such titles 
as have not been printed in the Finding List or supplements, to 
one of the attendants, whose business is to search and if on the 
. shelves to furnish it to the applicant. 

The books that are for circulation are arranged in certain classes 
for convenience. These classes contain with more or less accuracy 
all the books in the library on subjects that properly belong, or 
are nearly allied, to them. In this way deficiencies are gradually 
detected and efforts are made to supply them. A librarian, who 
has to stock his shelves so as to meet the varied wants of a large 
community, must first look after those books which are most re- 
quired in the various departments, and, after he has provided for 
these, then proceed to secure others to meet less pressing wants, 
keeping always in mind that the current literature, when of a 
wholesome and proper kind, must be represented on his shelves. 
The limitations which attend his work are the amount of money 
at his disposal and the amount of time he can command to con- 
sider, either by personal examination or in some other way, the 
probable value of the books obtainable in the different depart- 
ments. This can not be done by several men, but must be done 
by one alone, although he may call to his assistance any number 
of those in whose judgment he can confide and whose animus will 
not be to load the library heavily with the representatives of 
their own department or the exponents of their peculiar hobby. 

In all free public libraries there will be a goodly proportion of 
fiction, because the majority of their borrowers is composed of those 
who read for recreation and amusement, and hence they must be 
supplied with books that will meet these conditions. The main 
thing in filling this class is to avoid as far as possible books that 
are written for immoral purposes, or, that under the plea of real- 
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istic composition, exhibit the lowest stages of human degradation 
and the vilest form of fiendish filth. Much that would not com- 
mand the attention of scholarly taste or the approval of cultivated 
criticism will find its way into such a collection, and possibly has 
a place there, because there will be some who could find no com- 
fort or relief from the dull humdrum of their lives in the writings 
of Scott, Cooper, Dickens, Thackeray and others who deservedly 
occupy a place on the highest plane attained by writers of fiction, 
but who require weaker and possibly more sentimental material 
to give the solace and amusement needed by their natures. I am 
not certain that we should strive to force such persons to attempt 
a grade of literature that they cannot appreciate, but am inclined 
to believe that it is better to induce them to read by putting within 
their reach that which will satisfy their infantile intellectual tastes, 
while it will not pander to vice or injure their moral sense. I 
think I have seen enough to satisfy me that men and women, boys 
and girls, can be gradually lifted out of a taste for the unreal and 
purely sentimental, and made to enjoy and long for that which is 
higher and better and indeed of the best. 

Our experience shows that the percentage of fiction read in the 
Central Library is fifty, and of fiction and juvenile works seventy- 
one, while in each of our branches this reaches to eighty-four. 
And this experience does not differ from that of libraries that 
have been many years in existence and placed in communities 
particularly noted for their bookish proclivities. 

While we have endeavored to meet this demand for recreation 
and harmless amusement by placing a fair supply of books of 
fiction on our shelves, we have not been unmindful of the higher 
needs of the mind. The works of the greater and lesser poets, who 
have claimed Great Britain and America as their homes, have 
been purchased, and those of others who have written in foreign 
tongues bear them company in such English dress as able trans- 
lators have furnished. Biography and History have been recog- 
nized by a large nucleus, which is increased by weekly purchases 
until the collection in these departments is entitled to respectful 
consideration from the student. Voyages and Travels—always 
attractive to the young—also find on our shelves such a repre- 
sentation as to illustrate the manners and customs of mankind all 
over the globe, and to show how nations are pushing forward, 
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through the influence of men whose lives are worthy of a biog- 
raphy, to a development that gives them a right to a history. 

The departments of Natural History, Natural Science, Applied 
Science and the Useful Arts, Military, Naval and Recreative Arts 
have been furnished with such books as may make them at least 
useful to those who wish to attain some acquaintance with their 
general principles, while constant additions will gradually extend 
their usefulness to readers who are not satisfied with a rudimentary 
acquaintance with branches that are so vitally connected with the 
wonderful progress of the present age. 

The popular literature of the Fine Arts has not been forgotten, 
and monographs by the best writers have been gathered to aid 
those who may wish to study the principles that underlie the pre- 
sentations of the beautiful in forms attractive to the senses. 

Philosophy, in its widest sense, Political and Social Science, 
Language and Education, have been called on to furnish their 
contingent to make up our collection. The latest and freshest 
writers have been first secured, and while the shelves are swelled 
by the publications of their contemporaries, their number and 
effective force are also increased by the veterans who belong to the 
past. The same idea has influenced purchases in these depart- 
ments as has controlled the collection of the whole library, viz. ; 
first to secure what is current, then what is historically necessary 
to the thorough study of a subject. 

The professions of Law and Medicine have received but little 
attention beyond the purchase of such books as would be of gen- 
eral interest to the unprofessional man. The existence of excellent 
Law and Medical Libraries in the city has made everything 
beyond this not a pressing necessity. In Theology we have gone 
somewhat further, and the collection presents an array of works 
that contain much to attract anyone whose devout or curious 
inclination may induce him to read of that which concerns his 
own spiritual welfare, the history of the Church, as well as of its 
wonderful caricatures, or of the giants who have thought and 
labored on these and kindred subjects. 

Without attempting a tedious catalogue of what has been 
already gathered in this circulating library, or promising anything 
for the future, save the statement that it is increasing and will 
continue to increase its treasures on the same lines that were 
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established and have been travelled along since its organization, I 
must close this too superficial statement of the nature of the con- 
tents of the Pratt Library. 

It was Mr. Pratt’s idea to make his large donation inure for the 
benefit of the community, without any exception whatever. Par- 
tisan politics, sectarian religion, race prejudice were all to find no 
official recognition within its walls. It was intended for all, to 
furnish treasures that would enrich everyone living in the city of 
his adoption, and to bring instruction, comfort and amusement to 
all. The large numbers previously mentioned as availing them- 
selves of this privilege show that the community has accepted his 
invitation and are eager to profit by it. 

And now having placed before you in as few words as practica- 
ble, the history, plan and special objects of the library which has 
been under my charge since its organization, it seems proper that 
I should close this brief statement, as all sermons of the orthodox 
type are normally closed,—that is with an application. And 
this shall be to you, gentlemen of the Johns Hopkins University. 
Whatever may be the advantages of this institution, they are for 
you as much as for any other resident of Baltimore. Your faces 
will receive a welcome whenever you visit its rooms, your requests 
for books will be complied with on the same terms as those made 
by the more permanent residents of the city. Use what we have 
in your preparation for the work of extending your own useful- 
ness,—and the more honest, earnest, careful use you make of the 
library the better will the officers and especially its President— 
the donor himself—feel that it is doing the grand work for which 
it was founded. 
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